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MAKING A NEWSPAPER. 





To tell how newspapers are made is no 
easy task, since the complexity of the sub- 
ject is so great that it is difficult to co- 
ordinate all its features within the limits of 
a single volume. The administrative force 
and methods of a small city daily and those 
of a big newspaper in New York are very 
different, while the suburban paper and the 
country weekly present problems that must 
be solved by other methods still. Even 
among the great dailies in the great centres 
of population, methods of administration 
vary widely, and a description of one news- 
paper office does not serve for all. 

Only one principle is practically universal 
in newspaper offices of the present day, and 
John L. Given, in his book on “ Making a 
Newspaper,” * recognizes that in his first 





*MaKING A NewspaPer. By John L. Given. 325 pp. 
Cloth, $1.5c, net; by mail, $1.62. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1907. 


Copyright, 1908, by Wittiam H. Hixts. 


page, when he refers to the fact that American 
newspapers of to-day are in reality pure busi- 
ness ventures, conducted for the purpose of 
making money, and not philanthropic repre- 
sentatives of parties or of principles. It is 
true to-day as never before that, while the 
newspaper continues to be a recorder of cur- 
rent events and a moulder of public opinion, 
it is practically always controlled from the 
counting-room, and its chief object is to 
make money for its proprietor. This does 
not make it impossible for the newspaper to 
elucidate and explain the information that it 
gives, to have a distinct moral or political 
purpose, to favor or oppose certain men and 
measures, to influence public opinion in one 
direction or another, as if that were the sole 
purpose of its being, because very often by 
adopting a definite policy and pursuing that 
policy with consistency and zeal the pro- 
prietor may get more money for himself than 
he could in any other way. The important 
fact is that, however newspapers may differ 
from one another in the organization of the 
staff or in the methods they pursue, in prac- 
tically every case the one man of supreme 
importance in the management is the owner, 
or the representative of the owner of the 
paper. 

The control of the owner being the only 
principle that is practically universal in 
American newspaper making, Mr. Given, to 
overcome the difficulties caused by the com- 
plexity of his subject, devotes his book mainly 
to telling how newspapers are made in New 
York, recognizing the fact that in other large 
cities there are variations in system from the 
New York standard. All large newspapers, 
as he points out, have three important divi- 
sions —the business, the editorial, and the 
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2 THE WRITER. 


mechanical departments. The first and the 
last are under the control of the business 
manager, who, as the representative of the 
owner, on many papers has much influence 
also in the editorial department. 

“First in the editorial department, next to 
the owner, comes the editor-in-chief, who 
looks a'‘er the paper’s general welfare, pay- 
ing particular attention to the editorials. 
The managing editor, who is next. in 
authority, has charge of the news, supervises 
its collection, and sees that it is properly pre- 
pared for publication. Under the managing 
editor, who usually has an assistant, are the 
city editor and night city editor, who handle 
the local news ; the telegraph editor, who 
collects and prepares for publication all the 
news that comes from outside of the city ; 
the artists and cartoonists, and the various 
department heads, including the exchange 
editor, who reads the out-of-town papers 
that come to the office, in search of material 
worth reprinting ; the music, art, and dra- 
matic critics ; the financial, sporting, real es 
tate, and society editors, and the editor of 
the Sunday supplements. Usually the man 
aging editor engages all the special editors, 
who are accountable to him. The city editor 
directs the reporters, while the telegraph 
editor supervises the work of the corre- 
spondents, who are, in reality, reporters sta 
tioned outside of the city. Both these editors 
are assisted by staffs of copy readers, who 
edit the articles submitted and write the 
headings for them.” 

To a newspaper worker,” says Mr. Given, 
“no definite impression is conveyed when 
one merely says that a man is an editor. The 
financial editor, for example, is a writer. He 
may have two or three news-gatherers to 
whom he must give some attention, under 
his care, but his principal task is the prep- 
aration of an article dealing with values. 
The telegraph editor, on the other hand, is 
busy most of the time with actual editing, 
correcting, pruning, or embellishing ; rarely 
does he write a complete article. The man- 
aging editor and the city editor neither write 
nor edit. Their work calls only for direct- 
ing. Thus an editor may be a writer, a 
reader of manuscripts, or a director.” 

The editor-in-chief is regarded by the 


other workers as the owner’s personal rep- 
resentative, who is held responsible for the 
welfare of the paper. The editorial writers 
look to him for direction in writing editorials 
which take a side, or advocate a certain 
course of action when the public is divided, 
although in dealing with ordinary topics they 
choose their own subjects and treat them ac- 
cording to their inclinations — always keep- 
ing in mind the general policy of the paper. 

A great distinction between editorial writ- 
ing and reporting lies in the fact that “ The 
editorial writers sum up and set forth con- 
clusions, while the news editors and_ re- 
porters confine themselves to setting forth 
facts. The editorial writers can encroach 
upon the preserves of the other writers 
whenever they choose, but news editors and 
reporters must, whatever else they do, avoid 
sermonizing.” 

“To be thoroughly competent an editorial 
writer must possess an enormous fund of in- 
formation, and must have a ready pen, which 
he can move to orders, even those least fan- 
cied. The man who could write convincingly 
only when convinced would soon find himself 
in ill favor-with the editor-in-chief and the 
owner, both of whom assume that their com- 
mands vrovide full justification at all times. 

To keep abreast of the times the edito- 
rial writers have to do a deal of reading out- 
side of the office as well as in it, and the 
young reporter who thinks because he sees 
them come into the office late in the day, and 
because they appear to take things easy, that 
they have a sinecure, is very much mistaken.” 

Under the editor-in-chief, the managing 
editor is the mainspring of the office. To 
him it is given to superintend the collection 
of the news and the actual making of the 
paper. Mr. Given devotes an interesting 
chapter to the managing editor's work, show- 
ing how lines from every section of the edi- 
torial rooms centre at his desk, and how im- 
portant his supervision of his paper is. 

How a great newspaper obtains the news 
of a large city is a great puzzle to most city 
residents. All newspaper workers know that 
the results obtained are due to the almost 
automatic operation of an elaborate system. 


Seldom does a reporter by mere chance 
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come directly upon important news; and 
when this does occur the probabilities are 
that the news will come to the attention of 
his office in a short time, even if he pays no 
attention to it. Mr. Given points out that 
the uncovering, or discovering, of news is 
largely done by persons who have no direct 
connection with the newspaper. Instead of 
watching the city and its people, the news- 
papers devote most of their attention to a 
comparatively small number of places, where 
it is made known when the life of any one 
in the city departs from ordinary paths, or 
when events worth telling about occur. The 
reporters who do the watching are called 
“department men,” and each one of them 
guards the same place day after day. 
The places in New York which are watched 
constantly are as follows: Police head- 
quarters ; police courts ; coroners’ office ; 
supreme courts, New York county; New 
York stock exchange ; city hall, including the 
mayor's office, aldermanic chamber, city 
clerk’s office, and office of the president of 
Manhattan borough ; county clerk’s office. 
Those places which the newspapers watch 
carefully, but not continually, are as follows : 
City courts (minor civil cases); court of 
general sessions (criminal cases ) ; court of 
; special sessions (minor criminal cases ) ; 
district attorney's office ; doors of grand jury 
rooms when the grand jury is in session ( for 
indictments and presentments); federal 
courts ; post-office ; United States commis- 
sioner’s offices, and offices of the United 
States secret service officers ; United States 

marshal’s office ; United States district at- 

torney’s office ; ship news, where incoming 
and outgoing vessels are reported; barge 
office, where immigrants land; surrogate’s 
office, where wills are filed and testimony 
concerning wills in litigation is heard; po- 
litical headquarters during campaigns. 

The following are visited by the reporters 
several times, or only once a day: Police 
stations ; municipal courts, board of, health 
headquarters ; fire department headquarters ; 
park department headquarters ; building de- 
partment headquarters; Tombs prison ; 
county jail; United States sub-treasury ; 
office of collector of the port ; United States 

appraiser’s office ; public hospitals ; leading 
















































































































hotels ; the morgue ; county sheriff’s office ; 
city comptroller’s office; city treasurer’s 
office ; offices of the tax collector and tax 
assessors. 

It is obvious from this that the most valu- 
able news-gatherers for a paper are officials 
and public employees of various kinds who 
collect information in the course of their 
daily duties, so that the newspapers have only 
to send reporters to these reservoirs of news. 
Naturally the most efficient unsalaried re- 
porters pressed into service by the news- 
papers are the police. Every policeman in 
every city is required to inform his station 
house without delay whenever anything out 
of the ordinary occurs in the district that he 
guards. In New York these station-house 
reports are forwarded to police headquarters, 
where every newspaper is constantly repre- 
sented. Night and day, year in and year out, 
the newspapers, through the eyes of their 
reporters, watch the bulletins at police head- 
quarters — which, by the way, are written on 
slips of paper and hung in a window, behind 
the glass, so that they may not disappear be- 
fore all the reporters have had a chance to 
see them. Looking over the bulletins, the 
headquarters reporters, all men who have 
proved their ability and know the city thor- 
oughly, pick out the valuable ones with 
astonishing facility. The city editor is in- 
formed at once, and reporters sent out from 
the office of the paper get the details of the 
news and write the story. 

The department reporter who learns that 
something has occurred which needs to be 
reported for his paper is very often not the 
man who collects the details and prepares 
the article reciting them. Many of the im- 
portant news stories are reported and writ- 
ten by a second group of reporters who are 
known as “general workers,” or “ assign- 
ment men.” These reporters, instead of hav- 
ing stations to guard, report for duty in the 
editorial rooms, and remain there, occupying 
themselves as they choose, until they are 
summoned by the city editor and told to in- 
vestigate certain occurrences. 

In New York there is also a co-operative 
association, maintaining about sixty re- 
porters, who are directed by a city editor, as 
are the reporters employed on a newspaper. 
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This association aims to collect all the news 
of the city for all the papers in its member- 
ship. The articles the reporters write are 
copied in multiple, and a copy is sent to the 
office of each paper. The newspaper city 
editors use these articles as they are received, 
or have them re-written, or turn them over 
to reporters, to be embodied in stories writ- 
ten in the office. 

The police courts also are great news cen- 
tres. In addition, many “tips”? come to 
newspapers from the general public, either 
from people who are friendly to the news- 
paper, or from those who know that news 
has value, and that any newspaper is ready 
to pay from one dollar up for early knowl- 
edge of something interesting that will not 
come to it promptly in the operation of its 
ordinary system. 

One of the most interesting chapters in 
Mr. Given’s book is that relating to the city 
editor, the man who directs the gathering of 
the local news, and who generally in New 
York—although not always elsewhere — 
supervises its preparation for publication. 
The city editor at his desk, directing his small 
army of reporters, has the whole life of a 
great city at his finger tips. “A competent 
city editor,” says Mr. Given, “has all of his 
men accurately measured. He knows which 
ones are good at unravelling mysteries ; 
which are only fair at finding news, but can 
write entertainingly about what they do find ; 
which are good at humorous writing ; which, 
excelling in no particular line, can always be 
depended upon to do fairly well, whatever 
their task ; which have a special knowledge 
of business, and are therefore fitted to report 
failures, or the starting of new ventures ; 
which understand mechanics; which have 
studied medicine or law; in short, he can 
tell on what kind of an incident each man 
can do his best, and therefore which man can 
best handle any story that is to be reported.” 

“ Customarily, the city editor deals with 
the department men first. Summoning them 
one at a time, he tells them of any news that 
is expected to develop in their territory, and 
gets them out of the office without delay. 
Then he turns to the general workers. To 
each reporter he sends out the city editor 


hands the clippings having to do with the 
story that is to be investigated, and fre- 
quently he points out features which he de- 
sires shall receive special attention. As the 
reporters are assigned, the city editor writes 
their names on his schedule, opposite the 
stories on which he details them, so that at 
any moment he can tell on what task any man 
is engaged, and to some extent how soon he 
may be expected to re-appear.” 

“A reporter, when he returns from an as- 
signment, immediately goes to the city editor 
and makes an oral report, explaining briefly 
but comprehensively what he has accom- 
plished, whereupon the city editor, weighing 
the story, and giving a thought to the pres- 
sure on the paper’s columns, tells him how 
long he shall make his article, sometimes 
adding a few words relative to the points that 
are to be made prominent in it.” 

“Wherever he sits, the city editor keeps 
close watch on the telephone on his desk, 
for through it he is kept in touch with all 
parts of the city. It yields him dozens of 
small prizes every hour, and he is never sure 
when its bell rings that it is not going to 
bestow on him a story which will far outshine 
anything in his experience.” Every city 
editor, of course, is all the time striving for 
a “beat,” but “ beats” in these times are not 
to be picked up every week, no matter how 
hard they are sought. The police system of 
news-gathering lays bare to every paper a 
good part of the town’s activities ; the cus- 
tom of paying volunteer reporters removes 
the ban of comparative secrecy from many 
others ; the growing extension of the tele- 
phone system makes it easy for a man to 
call up his favorite paper when something 
out of the way claims the attention of his 
neighborhood, and the neighborhoods in 
which every paper does not have admirers 
are few ; and last, but not least, in New York 
the local news-gathering association is to be 
reckoned with, for every piece of news that 
reaches any of its large force of reporters is 
distributed broadcast. In New York a monu- 
mental exclusive beat is not scored once in 
twelve months. But in the same length of 
time any one paper may be badly beaten re- 
peatedly ; for it may miss news that only one 
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of its rivals got, that several of them got, or 
that all of them got. 

“To be fitted to conduct an aggressive 
fight, a city editor should possess an enor- 
mous fund of general information ; should be 
well up on current topics and local history ; 
should know his city thoroughly, the location 
of all public institutions, churches, hotels, and 
theatres, the homes and favorite clubs of 
men who are often in demand, and the where- 
abouts of a good share of the dives and 
gambling houses ; and, perhaps more impor- 
tant, should know a great deal about the lead- 
ing men and politicians of the city, their likes 
and dislikes, their reputations for veracity, 
and the manner in which they can best be 
approached, their social stations, their busi- 
ness interests and business standings, their 
favorite recreations, their families and their 
relatives, and, if possible, their secret habits 
and their states of mind — happy or discon- 
tented.” 

Under the control of the city editor usu- 
ally in New York, but not always in other 
cities, are the copy readers, who prepare for 
publication the articles written by the re- 
porters and write headings for them. These 
are the unpopular men and the drudges in 
the newspaper business. The incompetent 
reporters talk about them behind their backs, 
because they will not pass their poorly- 
written stories; the crack reporters, espe- 
cially those working at space rates, call them 
plodders, and growl at them when they dare 
to exercise their right to prune, and the city 
editor censures them for not rejecting more 
stories, for allowing errors to get past them, 
and for not making the space writers. keep 
more closely to the facts. A copy reader, 
who must be able to decipher any writing, is 
expected to cut out all unnecessary words 
and hackneyed expressions, catch all errors 
of fact, omissions, and contradictions, cut to 
size desired by the city editor, correct poor 
English and spelling, arrange stories so that 
the facts follow one another in their logical 
order, punctuate, re-write weak introduc- 
tions, and embellish generally. In brief, he 
is required to turn whatever comes to him 
into a smooth-reading story, although it may 
be the initial effort of a novice ; and he is 


called to account whenever he allows even 
a minute error to get into the paper. 

A large proportion of the articles that are 
edited by a copy reader on an evening paper 
reach him page by page, and frequently a 
man finds himself engaged on three or four 
stories at one time. He may get a page of 
one dealing with a fire, then a page of 
another telling about a murder, perhaps two 
that are part of an account of a political 
meeting, and after another page of the fire 
story three or four more that close the re- 
port of a wedding. The worker who cannot 
at one time handle three stories which reach 
him page by page, and send the headings 
after them, is out of place in an evening 
newspaper establishment, and is not tol- 
erated. 

The ability to write good headings is one 
of a copy reader’s most valuable accomplish- 
ments. ‘ The heading of an article is in- 
tended to call attention to it and to set forth 
its most prominent features, and the writer 
must say a great deal in a few words; the 
thore information he can crowd in, the bet- 
ter. And here is where the rub comes : ‘ The 
column rules,’ in the language of the printers, 
‘cannot be bent’ and the heading must ac- 
commodate itself to space. Half the time 
the heading that a copy reader would like to 
use has to be discarded, because it is too 
long. Always there are certain forms which 
have to be followed, and on papers which do 
not favor bill-poster type and ‘scares,’ the 
usual limit for the first part of the largest 
heading printed is twenty letters, a space 
counting the same as a letter—a circum- 
stance which accounts in part for such 
familiar lines as ‘ Killed Wife and Self,’ 
‘Panic in Tenement,’ ‘ Murder and Suicide,’ 
and ‘ Ferryboats in Crash.” Humorous head- 
ings are in high favor in many offices, and 
there are few managing editors who will not 
commend the writer of one that is especially 
clever. To learn how to write headings, one 
should study the yellow journals, as they 
gather in most of the past masters in the art. 
To learn what to avoid, one might with profit 
turn to the files of some New York paper for 
the years immediately preceding the Civil 
War, where he will find column-long stories 
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labeled by such ambiguous announcements 
as ‘ Very Important,’ * Latest from Europe,’ 
and * Very Latest.’ ”’ 

Two more interesting chapters follow, on 
“ Qualifications for Journalism,” and “ How 
the Reporters Work.” “ First-class re- 
porters,” Mr. Given, “are scarce. 
There is a multitude of poor ones and an 
overabundance of fair ones, but the supply 
of those who are undoubtedly among the best 
is never up to the demand. The paper which 
does get a half-dozen first-class men on its 
staff is well able to take care of itself, and is 
sure to give concern 


says 


to its competitors ; 
most papers have only two or three, and a 
great many have none. 

“ There is one New York paper, one that 
is particularly well known, which every year 
from a host of applicants for situations se- 
lects about a score of young men, most of 
them college graduates, and gives each one a 
chance to show what he can do. Every effort 
is made to develop those who show promise. 
Yet, if from the total employed 
the editors get one good man, they con- 
gratulate themselves. Many, many years 
they are compelled to make a clean. sweep of 
the newcomers, not one coming up to require- 
ments. 


number 


“The primary qualification for a good re- 
porter,—and this means any worker who 
handles news, for editors are only promoted 
reporters, coming down to basic principles, — 
is the ability to see news when it exists, and 
to differentiate any piece of news and pick 
out the features in it which are most worthy 
of attention or exploitation. Ability to de- 
termine the crux of a story does not, how- 
ever, of itself guarantee that a man will make 
a finished reporter. The man who can 
analyze news and pick out the picturesque or 
vital point of a story is competent to this ex- 
tent, but he will not be accepted as a good 
reporter until he proves that he can carry 
out his ideas from beginning to end. The 
qualifications for a good reporter, therefore, 
are the ability to determine what informa- 
tion is wanted ; to procure this information ; 
and last, to put this information on paper in 
a pleasing manner. Ability to collect infor- 
mation calls for alertness, resourcefulness, 
enthusiasm, love of hard work, a good mem- 





ory, good health, and ambition. Ability to 
write entertainingly calls for natural aptitude, 
coupled with either education or extraordi- 
nary powers of observation. It is no wonder 
that reporters of the first grade are scarce. 
Lacking one qualification here cited, a man 
is barred, even if he can see the news where 
others cannot.” 

In writing of the practical work of report- 
ing, Mr. Given gives a useful hint, as fol- 
lows: “There is nothing that acts more 
quickly and effectively as a suppressor of 
news than a notebook and pencil wrongly 
displayed, and knowing this, time-tried re- 
porters cultivate their memories ; they take 
notes without restraint only when they are 
after news which is on plain view and which 
no one can forbid them to gather. Good in- 
terviewers train their memories so that they 
can, without the aid of a note, write out a 
ten-minutes’ talk almost word for word hours 
aiter they have heard it; and in an emer- 
gency they can carry a half-dozen brief inter- 
views in their heads at one time, and later put 
them on paper without getting them mixed or 
losing their salient points.” 

More useful suggestions are given in a suc- 
ceeding chapter on “ Writing a Newspaper 
Story.” Mr. Given points out that the intro- 
duction of a newspaper story is the part that 
counts heaviest, for this is the bait that at- 
tracts or scares off readers. This is true, of 
course, of all writing ; in writing newspaper 
stories, however, special rules should be ob- 
served. “ Properly constructed, a pure news 
story begins with the climax, the story’s most 
dramatic or noteworthy incident, and works 
backward. The opening sentence tells the 
main facts, and the complete introduction 
contains a summary or forecast of what is to 
follow. Thus, in writing about a small fire 
in which lives were lost, a reporter does not 
tell of the starting of the fire, and lead up to 
the loss of life. Instead, he makes the fire a 
secondary matter, and opens his story with 
the announcement : ‘ Two men lost their lives 
in a fire in Broome street last night.’ The 
persons who wish to learn about the fire itself 
must read further. 

“The body of a news story —if the second 
rule for newspaper writing, the one which 
says that the facts must be marshaled in the 
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order of their importance, is observed — is 
itself an introduction drawn out. First, it ex- 
plains the climax, and this over, passes on to 
take up the various incidents as they are de- 
manded to make the story proceed intelli- 
gently. The unessentials come last. 

“A newspaper story must be clear. Its 
main purpose is to convey information, and 
when it does not do this there is no reason 
for its existence. ... It is always better to 
repeat a name than to use a pronoun where 
there is a possibility of ambiguity, and it is 
just as well to avoid the words ‘former’ and 
“latter.” Short words are always to be pre- 
ferred to long ones, and it is not necessary 
to designate a thing in a dozen different ways 
simply to avoid repeating a word ; calling a 
modern fifteen-story hotel an inn, a tavern, 
and a caravansary verges close on the ridicu- 
lous. Short sentences, too, are preferable in 
newspaper writing ; long, involved ones are 
not desired in any office, and on some papers 
there is a rule that no sentence shall be 
printed which occupies more than seven lines 
of type. Next to clearness the quality which 
an editor most likes to see displayed in a 
newspaper story is sprightliness, or at least 
readableness.” 

In a chapter on the subject, ‘* Preparing for 
Journalism,’ Mr. Given points out that a 
newspaper worker cannot have too much 
education, and that every accomplishment 
helps in a newspaper office. A college edu- 
cation, while not essential, is desirable. Of 
subjects to be studied in preparation for 
newspaper work, English comes first and is 
all-important. United States history, logic, 
political economy, finance, and psychology 
are also subjects to which the future news- 
paper writer may profitably give attention. 
For editorial work, a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of government is essential, and for that 
matter every reporter ought to be familiar 
with the constitution of the United States and 
the whole system of government in this coun- 
try, from the national government down to 
the government of the village, with its board 
of selectmen. One of the most important 
qualifications for success in journalism is 
mental alertness. To reach the big prizes, 
exectitive ability is also requisite. 


The best course for a man who wishes to 
get a place on the staff of a newspaper to 
pursue is to go to a newspaper office and ask 
for employment. If he can take with him a 
well-written news story, ready for publica- 
tion, so much the better. Mr. Given says: 
“ Sometimes an editor not having a vacancy 
in his office will allow a man who wants a 
situation to do space work for him. In this 
case the newcomer visits the office every day 
at the time the assignments are given out, 
and if there are more assignments than there 
are reporters, he gets something to do. 
What he writes is paid for according to the 
space it covers. An extra space man is in 
line for regular employment, and his income 
is more sure than is that of a free lance, as 
a reporter who is not regularly employed, but 
sells his information wherever he can, is 
called.” 

The outside writer who has a special article 
that he thinks is adapted for a Sunday sup- 
plement will do better to deal with the Sun- 
day editor by mail. Mr. Given says: “An 
outsider who has a story which he desires to 
submit has to remember only three things : 
He should write his name and address on 
both the first and last pages of the manu- 
script, after making sure that all are num- 
berea ; enclose stamps for the article’s re- 
turn in case it is not accepted ; and enclose it 
in an envelope addressed to the Sunday 
editor.” 

“Making a Newspaper” is written with 
authority throughout. It is filled with vivid 
pictures of life in newspaper offices, and is 
enlivened with anecdotes and actual experi- 
ences of newspaper work. It naturally de- 
votes more attention to news-gathering than 
to the work of the various department 
editors, and it does not treat of the special 
features of work on small city dailies or sub- 
urban and country weeklies, but so far as it 
goes it is generally accurate and complete. 
There is not a newspaper man in the country 
who cannot learn something from Mr. 
Given’s book, and certainly no one who is 
thinking of entering newspaper work can 
afford not to give it a thorough, careful 
reading. William H. Hills. 


Boston, Mass. 
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Vor. XX. JANUARY, 1908. No. I. 
Short, practical articles on topics con- 


nected with literary work are always wanted 
for Tue Writer. Readers of the magazine 
are invited to join in making it a medium of 
mutual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 
that may occur to them. The pages of THE 
WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 


«*e 


Suggestions from editors as to what they 
want and do not want in the way of manu- 
scripts are always welcomed by contributors. 
Some recent hints of this kind will, accord- 
ingly, receive general attention. The editor 


of the Woman’s Home Companion, after re- 
marking that the things that should not be 
in the magazine are a serious consideration 
with its editors, goes on to say: “ Some ex- 
cellent articles and stories are excluded which 
would be entirely suitable for a man or 
woman of mature years, yet would possibly 
be undesirable, even harmful, to the unde- 
veloped schoolgirl. On the other hand, the 
so-called ‘young girl’ type of story is stupid 
and ridiculous to the thinking adult, and, we 
believe, to the young girl herself if she 
is a bright, wide-awake, twentieth-century, 
Woman’s Home Companion girl. We in- 
tend that every contribution in our magazine 
shall have certain qualities which will make 
it suitable for every reader who cares to read 
it, and worthy the respect of our most dis- 
criminating critics. As to our stories, we 
have some pretty definite ideas as to what 
qualities they should have. There should be 
something real, either in plot or manner of 
telling, or both ; there should be vigor, and 
interest, and wholesomeness ;_ life always, 
cheerfulness if possible, and sincerity above 
all things.” 


e* 


Other suggestions of use to writers are 
given in a circular issued by the Frank A. 
Munsey Company, which says that manu- 
scripts intended for any of the Munsey pub- 
lications should be addressed to the Frank 
A. Munsey Company, Flatiron building, 
Fifth avenue, New York. The same editorial 
staff conducts all the magazines ; and unless 
the author stipulates to the contrary, manu- 
scripts are considered as being offered to all 
three publications. The circular says: “ We 
particularly want short stories from 1,000 to 
3,500 words in length. In almost all other 
lines the supply greatly exceeds the demand, 
but there is a dearth of good short fiction. 
The qualities specially desired are strength 
of plot, simplicity of construction, clearness 
of style, and quickness of action. We do not 
care for character studies, and cannot use 
dialect stories. Translations are not desired. 
Poems of more than thirty-two lines can very 
seldom be used. It is advisable to have 
manuscripts typewritten. Large packages 
will be returned by express, if preferred. 
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Manuscripts will not be received when the 
postage is not fully prepaid. Contributors 
are requested not to send manuscripts and 
letters concerning them in separate en- 
velopes. It is not possible to save postage 
charges by doing so, and it greatly increases 
the risk of confusion and delay. When an 
article is to be illustrated, it is desirable that 
material for illustration should be sent with 
it. Photographs should be mounted to avoid 
damage.” 


2 * ¢ 


The editor of Lippincott’s laments the 
scarcity of good novelettes, and incidentally 
suggests the reason for the scarcity. 
“Editors of magazines which publish novel- 
ettes,” he says, “do not, as a rule, find life 
a bed of roses, for really good specimens of 
this style of story are hard to find. When a 
writer has a plot suitable for a novelette, in 
nine cases out of ten he can just as easily 
elaborate it into a longer story, and will in- 
sist upon doing so. Occasionally, however, 
one is secured that is of the requisite length 
— about 40,000 words —and that possesses 
all the other desirable qualities, and when it 
is, there is much editorial rejoicing.” 


.*« 


Matthew White, Jr., editor of the Argosy, 
declares that the secret of the Argosy’s suc- 
cess is found in the editorial rule, “ Pique 
the reader’s curiosity, and then gratify it.” 
The Argosy, he says, never has a story writ- 
ten backward—that is to say, the editor 
never hits on some frenzied position for the 
hero, and calls on an author to write a story 
around it. The editor considers what phase 
of life is likely to be most interesting to the 
big majority of readers. This being settled 
upon, the author is told to carry his hero 
along in a series of experiences that would 
be liable to happen to any one under such 
conditions. ‘“ The Argosy,” says Mr. White, 
“does not print stories which wander off at 
the end into hazy nothingness, which some 
writers are pleased to call ‘ artistic finish,’ but 
which, as a matter of cold, hard fact, is 
neither finish nor art. Neither do readers 
-of the Argosy have to waste time in wading 
through a tame introduction to get at the 


kernel of the narrative. Stories must capture 
interest at the outset.” 
a” * * 

sy multiplying the cost of a book by three, 
it is possible to determine how much it costs 
Sir Gilbert Parker a day to live. “I have 
often said to myself,” he remarked recently 
to a London audience, “‘I cannot afford to 
buy that book.’ And then I have said again, 
‘My dear fellow, if you will fast for one day 
you can buy three of them.’ It is a book for 
a meal.” 


e*¢ 


Most editors have found from experience 
that the manuscript that is cautiously copy- 
righted by the author before it is submitted 
for editorial judgment is seldom good for 


much. W. H. H. 
o> 
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The police to-day are of 
the opinion that the two | 
men who did the job 
were somewhat ac- 

uainted with the fact 
that Mr. Sylvester and 
his wife were away Satur- 
day night because of the 
fact that they did not at- 
tempt to enter the lower 
portion of the house, 
which was occupied that 
night. 


The police think that 
the two men who did the 
job knew that Mr. Syl- 
vester and his wife were 
away Saturday night, be- 
cause they did not try to 
enter the lower part of 
the house, which was oc- 
cupied. 
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scale, is contained in 
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WRITERS OF THE DAY. 





Harold C. Burr, whose story, “ Touch- 
Down Norton,” was printed in the Popular 
Magazine for December, — with the author’s 
name misprinted “ Barr,” —is twenty-three 
years old, and has always lived in New York. 
The stories he likes best to write are stories 
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of Wall Street, where he has been for seven 
years. Mr. Burr has stories coming out in 
the Blue Book, Young’s Magazine, and the 
Gray Goose. 

A. M. Chisholm, who had a story, “ The 
Mate’s Romance,” in the Popular Magazine 
for December, and has another, * The Pride 
of a Man,” in the Popular Magazine for 
January, is a Canadian, and was graduated 
from Toronto University in 1895. He prac- 
ticed law in Ottawa for several years, after- 
ward becoming manager of the Western 
branch of a trust company, and living in Re- 
gina, Sask. Last summer he resigned this 
position, and he is now living in British Co- 
lumbia. Mr. Chisholm writes regularly for 
the Popular Magazine, and has had contribu- 
tions published in the Metropolitan, the 
Smart Set, the Red Book, the Blue Book, and 
other publications. His preference is for the 
outdoor story, with action, and if possible, a 
tragedy or the hint of one behind it, and the 
material for “ The New Boss,” in the Octo- 
ber Metropolitan, and for other logging 
stories was drawn from his acquaintance 
with the lumbermen of the Ottawa river and 
its tributaries, where he spends much of 
every summer when in the East. He says 
that the story, “ The Dead One,” in the Oc- 
tober Popular Magazine, “ simply occurred.” 
He daes not know where it came from. Mr. 
Chisholm is now devoting himself to literary 
work, and the district where he is now living, 
which is sparsely settled, about one hundred 
miles from a railway on the headwaters of 
the Columbia, seems to furnish material. 
Windemere is set in a valley between the 
Rockies and the Selkirks, and there is 
abundance of big game, with “ Indians, 
cayuses, pack trains, prospectors, and infernal 
liars —all the ‘ props,’ in fact, usually found 
in the Western Story, which as a rule seems 
to be written by confirmed Easterners. 
Scenery is there to burn, to look at, or to 
climb, as you please.” 


Lillian Collins, whose latest story, “ The 
Ordeal of Marian Josephine,” appeared in the 
Red Book for December, is Mrs. Lew W. 
Collins, wife of the assistant secretary of 
state of Arizona, and lives in Phoenix. She 
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had another story, “ A Woman's Quest,” in 
Harper's Bazar for September, while “ The 
Square Deal” appeared some months ago in 
the Arizona Magazine. “ The Square Deal” 
excited much favorable comment, being an 
exposition of the joint-statehood question 
from Arizona’s point of view. Mrs. Collins 
has done considerable newspaper work, and 
has contributed to various new-thought pub- 
lications, the most recent contribution being 
an article on “ Happiness ” in the June num- 
ber of the Balance, of Denver. She is a 
prominent club woman, optimistic in her out- 
look, and intensely Western in her ideals. 

Frances Adelaide Harmer, whose story, 
“ The Wooing of Sheilah,” was printed in the 
Broadway Magazine for December, is an 
English girl who came to Canada in 1890, 
teaching in private schools there until 1899, 
when she went to Dallas, Tex., where she 
taught for two years. She then spent a year 
in New York —a “ golden year,” she calls it 
—teaching for Miss Mary FE. Merington. 
While in that city she spent hours in studying 
the Bowery, and of that study “ Sheilah” is 
the outcome. Miss Harmer then returned to 
Dallas, where she taught for three years, then 
followed her family Westward, and is now 
teaching in Yale, B. C., and studying the 
dying race of the Fraser-river Indians. 
Apart from teaching, her principal work is 
the writing of plays. She had a_ one-act 
drama produced in Tacoma, and some ten of 
her plays are in New York. She has had 
stories in the woman’s page of the New York 
Tribune, Munsey’s, the Home Magazine, In- 
dianapolis, the Christian Register, and Every 
Other Sunday. 





Charles S. Ross, author of the poem, “ Old 
Mothers,” in the Century for December, was 
born in Nova Scotia thirty-nine years ago, 
and learned the trade of printer in the town 
of Yarmouth. When he was twenty-two 
years old he went to Boston, where he 
worked as a_ printer until 1905, when he 
crossed the continent, working in one or two 
states by the way, and arriving in San Fran- 
cisco eight days before the earthquake. His 
first poem of any note was a sonnet, “ Night 
— Before Dawn,” published in the Youth’s 
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Companion for February 15, 1900. He has 
since had poems in the Youth’s Companion, 
the Boston Transcript, the Boston Journal, 
Town Topics, and the Overland Monthly. 
Mr. Ross was married October 12, 1906, to 
Miss Eleanore F. Lewys, who was at that 
time editor of the Overland Monthly, and 
who is herself a young writer of both prose 
and poetry. 


Marion Ames Taggart, who had a story, 
“John, Junior,” in the Delineator for De- 
cember, and whose story, “The Big and 
Little Wheel,” was published in the Red 
Book for October, is best known as a 
writer for girls of fifteen, although from her 
fourteenth year she has been an occasional 
contributor of verse and stories to maga- 
zines. Her story, “The Wyndam_ Girls,” 
published by the Century Company, ap- 
peared in St. Nicholas during the year when 
that magazine substituted a long story, com- 
plete in one number, for its serial. Miss 
Taggart is the author of the ‘* Miss Lochin- 
var’ books and the “Six Girls and Bob” 
series, as well as of ‘“ Nut-Brown Joan,” 
“ Daddy’s Daughters,” “The Little Grey 
House,” and its sequel, “ Daughters of the 
Little Grey House,” which appears this fall. 
L. C. Page & Co. published her “* Pussy Cat 
Town,” for younger children, and this year 
they are publishing her book, ‘“ The Doctor's 
Little Girl.” Though a Massachusetts 
woman of old Colonial stock, Miss Taggart 
has spent her adult years in and about New 
York city. She has now built a house — 
called “ The Little Grey House,” aiter one 
of her books —a little grey-shingled house 
in Paradise Valley, amid the beautiful Pocono 
mountains in Pennsylvania, a hundred miles 
from New York. Here, with her mother and 
her animal friends, Miss Taggart lives sum- 
mer and winter, accomplishing much work 
in her solitude. 





CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 





Style in French Literature— When we for- 
eigners fully agree that French literature is 
addressed only to mature people, we may, 
perhaps, begin to understand it better. One 
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delightfully evident feature of it is clearly 
due to this fact. I mean the beautiful pre- 
cision and finish of French style. Whatever 
a French writer’s topic, he must never forget 
that his readers will be of such age and dis- 
position as to be competent and scrupulous 
critics of his literary manners. When, like 
any English writer, you are addressing so 
widely general a public that you cannot feel 
sure of their intelligence, you may permit 
yourself, even without realizing that you do 
so, considerable carelessness in expression. 
When, like all French writers, you are ad- 
dressing only a mature and highly cultivated 
public, you must be more careful, even 
though you do not deliberately try to be, of 
duly accepted conventions. In consequence 
you will generally be more agreeable. Ob- 
servance of convention is always pleasant ; 
surprising people are not comfortable com- 
panions ; good style is a phase of good man- 
ners. Our certainty that French books will 
be well written affects us like the certainty 
with which we expect and find civilized con- 
ventions in the homes of some of our friends, 
and not gladdening our essentially cordial 
relations in those of others. American 
books and English are not always careless ; 
but you never know what to expect of them. 
Some, and parts of many, are delightfully 
written ; some, inoffensively ; most of them 
seem written anyhow. A kind of restless in- 
security results each time we take up a new 
one. Our own life, our own style are want- 


ing in civilized grace and amenity. These 
qualities in the style of the French are very 
welcome to our foreign taste. — “ The 


France of To-day,” by Barrett Wendell. 


Writing as a Business. — Why does any one 
take to writing as a calling ? There are rea- 
sons enough. It is one way to get an honest 
living, and a man may lawfully choose it, and 
may live by it, better or worse, and be happy 
in the practice of it. Writing is both a pro- 
fession and an art. On its money-getting 
side it seems to me not a particularly good 
profession. A successful lawyer or a success- 
ful doctor commonly earns more money than 
a successful writer, and there are vastly more 
lawyers and doctors who succeed in 2a 
measure worth talking about than writers, 
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But a man seldom takes to the profession of 
writing with money-making as _ his primary 
object, any more than he takes to the min- 
istry or to teaching for that purpose. He 
takes to writing because he likes it and has a 
turn for it, or because he cannot wait to fit 
himself for some other profession, or is de- 
barred for some reason from other profes- 
sions, or because opportunity offers. Once 
he commences writing and undertakes to live 
by his work, he will probably want to get out 
of it all the money he can without sacrifice of 
things that are worth more to him than mere 
money. Mere money, for example, will not 
tempt a wise man, let alone a good one, to 
take service with a newspaper which he does 
not approve, or to write trash, which, being 
capable of better things, he knows to be 
trash, because the market for trash happens 
to be better than the market for literature. 
There is no great harm in writing trash, so 
be it is not vicious, if a man can do no bet- 
ter. But for a man of real talent and literary 
power to turn away from art, and the truth 
that art must express, to trash and drivel is 
prostitution. It is a writer’s duty to write 
his best, and he cannot turn his back on that 
duty for long without paying the penalty in 
Teputation and in power.— E. S. Martin, in 
Harper’s Magazine for January. 


y~ 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 





SHAKESPEARE. By Walter +": ~ 233 pp. Cloth, 
75 cents, net. New York: he ecnities Com- 
pany. 1907 


There is nothing of the Bacon-Shakspere 
controversy in Professor Raleigh’s contribu- 
tion to the English Men of Letters Series. 
The name of Sir Francis does not even ap- 
pear in the index, and the only reference to 
the “controversy” is this sarcastic sen- 
tence: “The greatest poet of the modern 
world is at this day widely believed to have 
been also the most irrelevant, and to have 
valued the golden casket of his verse chiefly 
as a hiding-place for the odds and ends of 
personal gossip.” Professor Raleigh takes 
a sane view of Shakspere, and coollv pricks 
many soap-bubbles of imaginative criticism. 
His common sense is illustrated by his con- 
sideration of the authenticity of Shakspere’s 
plays as they are given by Heminge and 
‘Condell in the Folio. “ No critical ear,” he 
says, “ however highly respected, can safely 
set itself up against the evidence of Shaks- 
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pere’s friends. It is wiser to believe that the 
plays in the Folio were attributed to Shaks- 
pere either because they were wholly his, or 
because they were recast and rewritten by 
him, or, lastly, because they contain enough 
of his work to warrant the attribution.” 
Farther on Professor Raleigh speaks of 
“the superstition which refuses to assign to 
Shakspere any hasty or careless work.” 
“Yet,” he says, “he was a purveyor to the 
public stage, and surely must have been 
pressed, as the modern journalist is pressed, 
to supply needed matter. Many authors who 
have suffered this pressure have settled their 
account with their conscience by dividing 
their work into two kinds. Some of it they 
do frankly as journey-work, making it as 
good as time and circumstances permit. The 
rest they keep by them, revising and polish- 
ing it to satisfy their own more exacting 
ideals. Shakspere did both kinds of work, 
and the bulk of his writing has come down 
to us without distinction made between the 
better and the worse. This consideration 
should be kept in mind by those who profess 
ability to recognize his style.” 

The few known facts of Shakspere’s life 
Professor Raleigh sets forth with such illu- 
mination as contemporary conditions give, 
pointing out that “the habits and customs, 
the ideas and tendencies of his own age, 
make a living background for him, and are 
everywhere reflected in his plays. These, in 
a certain sense, supplied him with his mate- 
rial; and to these must be added the books 
that he read, the histories that he rifled for 
their information, and the poems and plays 
that he studied for their art.” 

“What is chosen,” says the biographer, 
“ shall be chosen with a single aim in view : 
the mind of Shakspere is to be seen at work ; 
and to that end the raw material of his craft, 
and the nature of the tools that he employed, 
must be considered in the closest possible 
connection with that marvelous body of 
poetry which, by its vitality and beauty, has 
cast some shadow of disesteem on the for- 
gotten processes of its making.” Here we 
have the nature of Professor Raleigh’s book, 
written with an intimate knowledge of 
Shakspere’s work and times that gives to it 
authoritative value. The chapter headings : 
Shakspere ; Stratford and London; Books 
and Poetry ; The Theatre ; Story and Char- 
acter : and The Last Phase, indicate the na- 
ture of the treatment. Professor Raleigh 
finds the man in his work. “ No dramatist,” 
he says, “can create live characters save by 
bequeathing the best of himself to the chil- 
dren of his art, scattering among them a 
largess of his own qualities, giving, it may 
be, to one his wit, to another his philosophic 
doubt, to another his love of action, to 
another the simplicity and constancy that he 
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finds deep in his own nature. There is no 
thrill of feeling communicated from the 
printed page but has first been alive in the 
mind of the author ; there was nothing alive 
in his mind that was not intensely and sin- 
cerely felt.” 

The biographer’s characteristic bent for 
sarcasm is illustrated by his casual remark 
that “most of the masters of the science of 
language are men who know all that can be 
known about language except the uses to 
which it is put.” He goes on to say that 
“much of Shakspere’s language is language 
hot from the mind, and only partially har- 
dened into grammar. It cannot be judged, 
save by those whose ease of apprehension 
goes some way to meet his ease of expres- 
$10n. 

Readers of Shakspere will find Professor 
Raleigh’s essay a delightful, suggestive, and 
illuminating book. W. H. H. 


THeories OF StyLte IN Literature. Essays, Ex- 
cerpts and Translations, arranged and adapted by 
Lane Cooper, Ph.D. 460 pp. Cloth, $1.10, net. New 
York : The Macmillan Company. 1907. 

Every writer who is interested in the sub- 
ject of style —and every writer should be — 
will find plenty of material for study and self- 
improvement in Dr. Cooper’s book. The 
volume is intended.by its editor primarily for 
use in illustration of some good handbook 
on English prose composition by classes in 
what is technically known as Exposition, i. e., 
written explanation. His theory is that be- 
fore a student is required to write a compo- 
sition he ought to begin systematic thinking 
in a field where his teacher is qualified to 
judge of his manner of discussion, through a 
critical acquaintance with the matter dis- 
cussed. So he conceived the idea of provid- 
ing “an orderly collection of essays on style, 
with especial reference to prose composition ; 
a body of expository writing, for the most 
part by masters of expression, at once illus- 
trating and reiterating the salient principles 
of the text-book which it may accompany ; 
a group of stimulating and, on the whole, 
mutually corroborative selections, represent- 
ing not too many literary types for easy com- 
prehension of their structure, and printed as 
far as possible without curtailment.” The 
book, therefore, is intended for the class- 
room, but obviously it is equally valuable for 
the general reader and the student of the art 
of writing. Beginning with a translation of 
Wackernegel’s “ Theory of Prose and Style,” 
it gives extracts on style from Plato, Aris- 
totle, Longinus, Swift, Voltaire, Goethe, 
Coleridge, Thoreau, and Schopenhauer, and 
reprints in full Buffon’s “ Discourse on 
Style,” De Quincey on “ Style” ( Part IV. ), 
Spencer’s “Philosophy of Style,” Lewes’s 
“The Principles of Success in Literature” 
( Chapters V., VI. ), Stevenson’s “ On Some 


Technical Elements of Style in Literature,” 
Pater’s essay on “ Style,” Brunetiére’s “ The 
French Mastery of Style,” and Harrison’s 
essay, “On English Prose.” The editor’s 
notes, a good index of names, and a bibli- 
ography of books and articles dealing with 
style add to the value of a very valuable book. 


W. H. H. 


A_ Practica, Guipe For AvutHors. By Willliam 
Stone Booth. 180 pp. Cloth, 50 cents, net. Bos- 
ton : Houghton, Miffin, & Co. 1907. 

Mr. Booth’s book takes up in a practical 
way these subjects, of direct interest to all 
who write for publication: Preparation of 
Manuscript, Offering a Manuscript to a Pub- 
lisher, Advance Royalties, The Literary 
Agent, Copyright, The British Market, Serial 
Rights, Agreements and Contracts, Cover 
Designs, How a Publisher May Be Helped 
by an Author, Advertising and Descriptive 
Circulars, Press Copies, Proofreading, and 
Rules for Spelling and Punctuation. The 
rules for spelling and punctuation fill more 
than two-thirds of the book. The sugges- 
tions relating to publishing in the first fifty 
pages are sensible, and will be helpful to 
authors who have book manuscripts for pub- 
lication. They are written, however, mainly 
from the point of view of the publisher, rather 
than from that of the author, and the inter- 
ests of the two are not always identical. One 
suggestion that is worth quoting is that an 
author, when selling to a magazine the serial 
rights in a story or other work, should be 
careful to set down in writing to the pur- 
chaser that he reserves the right to publish 
his material in book form after it has ap- 
peared in the magazine. Before signing a 
contract for the publication of a book, also, 
an author should see that a clause is pro- 
vided to stipulate for a definite share of any 
moneys which may be received from other 
publishers or persons by the sale of, or by 
the permission to publish, extracts or parts 
of his book. This clause should also stipu- 
late for a definite share of the proceeds which 
may accrue from a sale of the serial rights 
after the book has been published. Such a 
sale is infrequent, but it should be provided 
for, in order to avoid later misunderstanding. 

W. H. H. 

In THE Days or GortpsmitH. By Tudor Jenks. 275 
pp. Cloth, $1.00. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. 
1907. 

“In the Days of Goldsmith” is an addition 
to the series of Lives of Great Writers by 
Mr. Jenks, which includes, also, biographies 
of Chaucer, Milton, Shakspere, and Scott. 
In the present volume the author takes a 
view of Goldsmith which differs from that 
of some of the amiable doctor’s biographers, 
who, in the attempt to make his life pic- 
turesque, have placed too much emphasis 
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upon little anecdotes relating to his eccen- 
tricities and the more absurd events of his 
career. Mr. Jenks feels that Goldsmith was 
entitled to more respect as a man than is 
usually credited to him, and protests against 
the too common practice of assuming that be- 
cause a great writer uses in his work the ex- 
periences of his life, the work therefore may 
be relied upon as material for his biography. 
As in the other books of this series, Mr. 
Jenks gives a picture of the times as a back- 
ground for the author treated. The narra- 
tive is interesting, and the whole work is full 
of life. It appears, by the way, that the 
manuscript of “The Vicar of Waketield”’ 
was sold for sixty pounds by Dr. Johnson, 
to satisfy demands of Goldsmith’s creditors, 
and that the purchaser seems to have bought 
the book chiefly to oblige Johnson, since he 
kept it unpublished for nearly two years. 
W. H. H. 

Literature. By Carl 
Cloth, $2.50, postage, 20 
Neale Publishing Com- 


A Hustory oF SoOvUTHERN 
Holliday, M. A. 406 pp. 
cents. New York: rhe 
pany. 1906. 

Professor Holliday’s book establishes be- 
yond question his contention that the South 
has produced a literature so distinctive in Its 
fundamental conception and growth as to 
deserve separate attention. This “ History 
of Southern Literature” is the first effort to 
give the connected story of the development 
of the literature of the South from its earliest 
days to the present time —a worthy under- 
taking worthily performed. Beginning with 
“A True Relation of Virginia,” written in 
1607 by Captain John Smith, Professor Hol- 
liday reviews the work of nearly 150 distinc- 
tively Southern writers, including, of course, 
many of minor importance, but including in 
the list, also, such conspicuous names as Poe, 
Timrod, Harris, Hayne, Ryan, Lanier; Hop- 
kinson Smith, Murfree, and Page, together 
with others that are well known, though less 
prominent. Professor Holliday’s apprecia- 
tions of the work of the writers whom he dis- 
cusses are generally just, and his book as a 
whole is a useful contribution to American 
literary history. W. H. H. 
With portrait. By 

Cloth, $3.00, net. 
1907. 


Tue Lire or Caries A. Dana. 
James Harrison Wilson. 545 pp. 
New York : Harper & Brothers. 
As one of the four or five great journalists 

of this country, Charles A. Dana won a repu- 

tation that has made his name a household 
word. Many who have admired the genius 
of the famous editor of the New York Sun, 
however, do not fully realize that as a public 
man, and particularly as assistant secretary 
of war under Stanton, he was one of the most 
influential men of his time. General Wilson 
first met Mr. Dana in the spring of 1863, dur- 
ing the Vicksburg campaign, and served with 
him in the field during three of the most 


memorable campaigns of the Civil war, and 
for a short period under him as a bureau offi- 
cer of the war department. The intimacy 
thus begun endured to Mr. Dana’s death, and 
amply qualified General Wilson to become 
his friend’s biographer. 

It is natural, under these circumstances, 
that General Wilson’s biography should treat 
more extensively of Mr. Dana’s service as a 
public man than of his work in his special 
province as a journalist. We are told of his 
boyhood and youth, his connection with 
Brook Farm, his employment bv Horace 
Greeley at ten dollars a week as city editor 
ot the New York Tribune, his political 
studies abroad, his return to the Tribune, his 
separation from the Tribune after a mis- 
understanding with Horace Greeley, his ap- 
pointment as special commissioner of the 
war department with General Grant to report 
daily what he might see and learn about 
Grant’s conduct of the army, his important 
services in the field and at Washington, his 
brief editorship of the Chicago Republican, 
his purchase and long conduct of the New 
York Sun, and his lhielong public service. 
The whole story is an important contribution 
to biographical literature, and cannot safely 
be missed by any one who would know the 
personal history of the times in which Mr. 
Dana lived. The biography of Charles A. 
Dana the newspaper man is yet to be writ- 
ten. Prepared by competent hands, it would 
be a book of fascinating interest, and it ought 
to be demanded by the publishers of some 
one of Mr. Dana’s associates on the New 
York Sun. W. H. H. 
Victor Hvco's 

lranslated by 

$1.20, net. 

1907. 


INTELLECTUAL AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
xy Lorenzo O’Rourke. 400 pp. Cloth, 
New York : Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The title given to this translation into Eng- 
lish of Hugo’s “ Postscriptum de Ma Vie”’ is 
misleadingly ambitious. The book is made 
up of the last of the author’s posthumous 
manuscripts, left with his heirs in the form 
of a bulky copy-book, with the injunction that 
the matter should not be published until years 
after his death. The essays of the copy-book, 
on such subjects as “Genius and Taste,” 
“ Promontorium Somnii,” “ Utility of the 
Beautiful,” “ The French Revolution,” and 
* Things of the Infinite”’ are fragmentary, 
written in Hugo’s grandiose romantic style, 
and not as a whole to be compared with the 
best productions of his genius. Some of his 
“Thoughts” illustrate the quality of the 
work :— 

“ Poetry contains philosophy as the soul 
contains reason.” 

“ Intelligence is the wife, imagination is the 
mistress, memory is the servant.” 

“The literate, the erudite, the learned 
mount by means of ladders ; poets and artists 
are birds.” 
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“ Dear God! how beauty varies in nature 
and art. In a woman the flesh must be like 
marble ; in a statue the marble must be like 
flesh.” 

“ Style is the substance of the subject ca!led 
unceasingly to the surtace.” 

“ Accept upon occasion the crude word, re- 
ject the foul word. Avoid these two quick- 
sands: the improper word, the malproper 
word.” 

“ Lyric genius : to be one’s self. Dramatic 
genius : to be others.” 

“One is never too concise. Concision is 
the marrow. There is in Tacitus an august 
obscurity.” 

On the whole, the book is disappointing. 

W. H. H. 
Dairy Nores oF a Trip AROUND THE WoRLD. by 

Edgar W. Howe. Vol. I., 375 pp. : Vol. I1., 312 pp. 

Illustrated. Cloth, $2.00 ; postage, 25 cents extra. 

Topeka, Kansas : Hall Book and Stationery Com- 

pany. 1907. 

Being a newspaper man, Mr. Howe, who 
is the editor of the Atchison ( Kans. ) Globe, 
could hardly see good material for copy with- 
out making practical use of it, and so, when 
he made a journey westward around the 
world, beginning in October, 1905, and end- 
ing in March, 1906, he wrote and sent back 


to his paper several columns every week — ° 


thus enjoying a typical newspaner man’s va- 
cation. These letters are now reprinted, with 
illustrations. in two attractive volumes, which 
every one who wants to know what the world 
is like should read. As a record of a trip 
around the world, they are unique. Mr. 
Howe puts his own personalitv — quaint, 
humorous, observant, philosophical — into 
the book, with such frank ingenuousness that 
the reader feels all the time that he is di- 
rectly by the side of a most unusual traveling 
companion, who makes him see things that 
the ordinary traveler misses, and see them, 
moreover, from a point of view that is as 
fascinating as it is unusual. Mr. Howe's 
frankness is at times amazing, and his com- 
ments on what he sees are always unre- 
strained and unconventional. Moreover, he 
writes of practical things on which the ordi- 
nary travel writer seldom touches, and his 
book is all the more interesting on that ac- 
count. His humor is irrepressible, and there 
is a laugh in his book on almost every page. 
All in all, it is the most entertaining book of 
travel that has been published anywhere in 
recent years. W. H. H. 
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Writinc. Edward S. Martin. Harper's Magazine 
( 38 c.) for January. 

New Literature. Editor’s Study, Harper's Maga- 
cine (38 c. ) for January. 

THe New Coror-PHotocrapuy. Illustrated. J. 
Nilsen Laurvik. Century (38 c.) for January. 

HawtTHorNe. W. C. Brownell. Scribner's ( 28 c. ) 
for January. 

A New Lire or GoetHe. Christian Gauss. Atlantic 
( 38 c. ) for January. 

BEAUMONT AND F LetcHer. Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. 
Atlantic ( 38 c. ) for January. 

THe American Lancuace. Charles Whibley. Book- 
man ( 28 c.) for January. 

Tue Footprints oF Worpswortu. Illustrated, 
James Grant Wilson. Putnam’s Monthly ( 28 c.) for 
January. 

Ar Larce. VII.— Kelmscott and William Morris. 
Arthur C. Benson. Putnam’s Monthly (28 c.) for 
January. : 

A Crassicat Epvucation. Emily James Putnam. 
Putnam's Monthly ( 28 c.) for January. 

THE NEWSPAPER AND THE Forest. W. S. Rossiter. 
American Monthly Review of Reviews (28 c.) for 
January. 

WoMeEN OF THE FourtH Estate. With portraits of 
Margaret Hubbard Ayer, Gertrude Lynch, Alice 
Rohe, Margaret Rohe, Viola Rodgers, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Beatrice Fairfax, Kate Masterson, Dorothy 
Dix, Josephine Tighe, Dorothy Richardson, Nixola 
Greeley-Smith, Ada Patterson, and Katherine Leckie. 
Helen Hambridge. Broadway (18 c. ) for January. 

Tue Reat Bernarp SHaw. Dr. Archibald Hender- 
son. Munsey's for January. 

Enciish As SHe Is AMERICANIZED. Agnes Deans 
Cameron. Pacific Monthly (18 c. ) for January. 

A Survey oF CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN LITERA- 
TURE. Francis Lamont Pierce, Ph.D. Arena ( 28 c. ) 
for December. 

Law AND Lancuace. The Literary Editor of the 
New York Times. Journal of Education (13 ¢.) for 
December 5. 

Tue TREND oF Fiction. Lewis Melville. New York 
Times Saturday Review for December 7. 

WHITTIER AND THE WHITTIER Country. Pittsburg 
Bulletin (13 ¢. ) for December 7. 

Tue PusBLISHER AND THE Pus tic. Harper’s Weekly 
(13 ¢. ) for December 7. 

Francis THompson. Harper's Weekly (13 ¢.) for 
December 21. 

Tue WHittieR CENTENARY. With portrait. Caro- 
line Ticknor. Harper’s Weekly (13 ¢.) for Decem- 
ber 21. 

Tue Wuittier CENTENNIAL. Illustrated. Articles 
by J. L. Harbour, Ethelwyn F. Humphrey, Sarah 
Gertrude Pomeroy, Mary Whittier, and Alice May 
Douglas. Zion’s Herald (9 ¢.) for December 11. 
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Tue Propuet Barp (J. G. Whittier). With por- 
trait. Zion’s Herald (9 c.) for December 11. 

CELEBRATING THE WHITTIER CENTENNIAL. Zion’s 
Herald (9 c.) for December 25. 

Tue Wuittier Scuootnouse. N. 8. Wright. 
Youth’s Companion (13 ¢. ) for December 12. 

Some Guimpses oF Whittier. Rev. George F. 
Piper. Christian Register (9 c.) for December 12. 

Tue Reticion or Wuirttier. Rev. J. T. Sunder- 
land. Christian Register (9 c.) for December 12. 

Mr. WHITTIER AND tHE “ Autocrat.” Illustrated. 
Frank Foxcroft. Congregationalist (13 c. ) for Decem- 
ber 14. 

Names AND Destiny. Conclusions of a Novel 
Reader. Mabel Nelson Thurston. Congregationalist 
(13 ¢.) for December 14. 

An Impression oF Wauittier. Edward Everett 
Hale. Outlook (13 c.) for December 21. 

Rear Lire 1n Georce Exror’s Novets.— II. Illus- 
trated. Charles S. Olcott. Outlook (13 c.) for De- 
cember 28. 

Tuomas Barrey Atpricw. Illustrated. William 
Winter. Saturday Evening Post (8 c.) for Decem- 
ber 28. 
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NEWS AND NOTES. 








W. C. Brownell, in his appreciation of 
Hawthorne in the January Scribner’s, offers 
much material for literary controversy. In 
his judgment, the real misfortune of Haw- 
thorne “was the misconception of his talent 
resulting in the cultivation of his fancy to the 
neglect of his imagination.” 

W. J. Rolfe, who observed his eightieth 
birthday December Io, is at work on a volume 
of Shaksperian proverbs. 

Announcement of a forthcoming life of G. 
A. Henty, whose prodigious popularity with 
boys is nowise impaired, calls to mind stories 
of his exceptional fertility. He could easily 
turn out 6,500 words a day. 

One thousand dollars for a new story by a 
new writer is offered by the Outing Publish- 
ing Company, Deposit, N. Y. The condition 
of competition is that the author shall never 
before have had published a novel of standard 
length. Manuscripts must be submitted be- 
fore May &. 

Those who are capable of writing text- 
books in Spanish may be interested to know 
that the Peruvian government offers a prize 
of $1,000 for the best manuscript of texts to 
replace those now in use in the schools of that 
country. 


Collier’s will pay one hundred dollars for 
what is judged by the editors to be the best 
article, not more than 1,000 words in length, 
on “ The Saloon in Our Town,” submitted be- 
fore March 15. They will also pay twenty- 
five dollars for each other manuscript ac- 
cepted, and at a proportionate rate for those 
of which only a part is used. 

Mr. Munsey announces another new maga- 
zine, the Live Wire, “the first strictly color 
magazine ever issued by any house.” He 
adds that its pages “ will teem with smashing 
good fiction, irresistible humor, serials that 
grip the human heart, things that appeal to 
the finer sensibilities, and special articles that 
will keep you entranced, enthralled.” 

The first number of the Harvard Theo- 
logical Review, a quarterly magazine issued 
by a committee of the faculty of the Harvard 
Theological School, has made its appearance. 
The committee in charge of the magazine, 
which is published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany, includes Professors Moore, Fenn, and 
Ropes. The new publication is non-sectarian. 

The Star Monthly, Oak Park, IIl., has gone 
into the hands of receivers. Publication of 
the magazine will be continued by the re- 
ceivers until a buyer can be found to take 
it up. 

How to Write ( Detroit ) ceased publica- 
tion with the December number. 

Wilshire’s Magazine ( New York ) has ab- 
sorbed Cheerful Moments. 

The name of Hearst’s Sunday Magazine 
has been changed to the American Sunday 
Magazine. 

Mary Agnes Tincker died at Dorchester, 
Mass., December 4, aged seventy-two. 

Rev. James H. Ross died December 7 at 
Clifton Springs, N. Y., aged fifty-seven. 

Alfred M. Downes died in New York De- 
cember 11, aged forty-five. 

Margherita Arlina Hamm (Mrs. John R. 
McMahon ) died in New York December 17, 
aged thirty-six. 

Lord Kelvin ( William Thompson ) died in 
London December 17, aged eighty-three. 

Charles M. Skinner died in Proctorsville, 
Vt., December 20, aged fifty-six. 
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